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)On the diffusion of education among the people 
rests the preservation and perpetuation of our free 
institutions. Danie“, WEBSTER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DAISIES. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON, 


Resoice, all children, far and wide, 
The daisies white have come again; 

The snow and grass are side by side, 
And smile in sunshine of the plain! 


The daisies’ faces are so dear, 
Although the gypsies of the wild; 

They tell our fortunes everywhere, 
These favorite flowers of the child! 


They speak to us in language quaint 
Such thoughts of God as Jesus told; 
The daisy is a living saint, 
Wise as the quiet monks of old! 


It tells of innocence and love, 

Endowed with charms of nature’s ways; 
And we its blessedness may prove, 

The while we spend glad summer days! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 


No. VII. Mary and Martha. 


HE names of ,Mary and Martha are 
prominent among those of persons in 
the New Testament who were close 

friends of Jesus. Their home was- one of the 
places where he loved to go. 
Teachers or prophets in those days frequently 
went from place to place teaching or preaching, 
as the case might be. As they travelled round, 
various people would attach themselves to the 
leader and go with himas his disciples or scholars. 
When such a company came to a town, they 
were cared for by the people who lived there, in 
keeping with the free hospitality of the Eastern 
countries. 
And so Jesus, as he went about preaching his 
gospel of love and doing good deeds, was ac- 
companied by many followers. Sometimes this 
number of friends -was large and sometimes 
small. 
In the Gospel of Luke we read that on one 
of these journeys Jesus came to Bethany, and 
went to the home of Mary and Martha, his 
friends. They were glad to see him and gave 
him a hearty welcome, then, like all house- 
MARTHA AND MARY — HOFMANN. wives, set about preparing a supper for him. 

In the midst of their work Mary became 
3 deeply interested in the talk of Jesus, and for- 
‘ee got her duties. At last Martha became troubled 


The golden beams of truth and the silken cords It is in vain to expect any advantage from our about having all the work to do alone, and 

of love, twisted together, will draw men on with a profession of the truth if we be not sincerely just asked Jesus to tell Mary that she ought to help her. 

_ sweet violence, whether they will or not. and honest in our actions. Jesus replied: ‘Martha, Martha, thou art 
BA CupwortH, Rev. Dr. SHarP. careful, and troubled about many things. But 
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one thing is needful; and Mary hath chosen 
that good part, which shall not be taken away 
from her,” 

This sounds like a gentle reproof of Martha, 
but we cannot quite think it was intended for 
such. We know that the labors of Martha 
were necessary to his complete comfort, while 
we also realize how he would appreciate the 
devotion of Mary: 

The picture which we print of this scene is 
by H. Hofmann, a German artist, who was born 
in Darmstadt, March 19, 1824. The artist has 
put into the picture the same home atmosphere 
that we feel when we read the «story. Mary is 
absorbed in the conversation of Jesus, and 
Martha has just come into the room with a 
dish of fruit for the table. The whole scene is 
one of rest and peace, and it must have been 
very pleasant for Jesus; The impatience of 
Martha with Mary did not last long probably. 

Hofmann, the artist, has painted many pict- 
ures of Bible scenes, and also many illustrating 
passages from Shakespeare. He has also done 
quite a little decorative work, some of which is 
in the Court Theatre, Dresden. 

He travelled extensively through Germany 
and Italy, and was professor in both the Dresden 
and Munich Academies. 


SONG OF PLEASANT WEATHER. 


THANK God for pleasant weather, 
Chant it, merry rills, 

And clasp your hands together, 
Ye exulting hills. 


Thank Him, bud and birdling, 
As ye grow and sing, 

And mingle in thanksgiving, 
Every living thing. 


Universal nature 
Revels in her birth, 
When God in pleasant weather 
- Smiles upon the earth. 
From an Old Scrap Book. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE KNIGHT’S VIGIL. 


BY LEE WYNDHAM, 


OBBIE looked up from the copy of ‘Sir 
Thomas Mallory” which 
given him on his last birthday. 

“‘T wish we lived in heroic times,” he said, 
his eyes sparkling out of his pale, thin, eager 
face. ‘‘I wish I were strong,.and hadn’t a bad 
leg. And I wish I could be a knight, and do 
all sorts of brave and wonderful things. And, 
more than all, I wish I knew a King Arthur to 
admire and admire and admire. All the people 
I know are so commonplace.”’ 

The young critic settled down to his reading 
again, unconscious of the amused smile that his 
aunt and his elder brother exchanged over his 
bent head. 

They sat in a little room in a tiny house in a 
small New England town. Mrs. Merton was a 
widow, who eked out a very scanty income by 
lace-making. She rented the house. Its only 
other occupants were her two nephews,—Gilbert, 
aged twenty-one, and Bobbie, little crippled 
Bobbie, only twelve. She was not able to give 
them a home for nothing, but she was able to 
give them care and many comforts no stranger 
would have given them in return for a sum that 
did not more than pay for their food and shelter. 


This sum and clothes for both of them, and books — 


and a doctor’s bill occasionally, when Bobbie 
was worse than usual, all had to come out of 
Gilbert’s earnings,—twelve dollars a week. 


Gilbert had~ 


Gilbert was the second book-keeper in the 


largest grocery store in Merritville. 

Bobbie looked up again. 

“Gilbert, if a play about a knight ever comes 
here, will you take me to see it? TI want to 
watch, even if it’s only in a play, the long vigil 
in the chapel—the knight’s face pale, from fast- 
ing and from high resolve” (the child always 
talked like the last book he had read). “I 
want him to be before me: I want to hear him 
take his vows. Ob, is there such a play?” 

Gilbert looked up from his book of travels: 
“T don’t know, laddie,” he said kindly. ‘But, 
if there is, and it ever comes to Merritville, you 
shall see it.” 

Bobbie sighed. ; 

“T wonder why all those beautiful things have 
gone out of life?’’ he said. ‘I think the tele- 
phone is a very poor compensation.” 

“The telephone comes in very handy when 
you’ve a bad spell and we want the doctor right 
away,’”’ replied his aunt. ‘‘Come, Bobbie, it’s 
nearly ten o’clock. You ought to have been 
in bed an hour ago.” 

But an hour later, Bobbie, lying on his little 
bed, was still wide awake, tossing restlessly from 
side to side in vain quest of the sleep that re- 
fused to come. His over-excited brain con- 
jured up a vision, the vision of a chapel, se= 
cluded in a lonely wood. Lights burned dim 
upon the altar. Strains of solemn music floated 
all around,—a hymn, chanted by the voices of 
unseen singers. Then came the sound of horses’ 
hoofs, the clink of spurs, the clash of arms. A 
youth, tall and noble to look upon, with a se- 
rious brow and eyes alight with holy fire, passed 
into the chapel. Two knights laid his yet un- 
worn armor beside him, and put his yet unfleshed 
sword upon it as he knelt. They stood for a 
moment, their heads bowed in prayer, before 
they left the ehapel, remounted their steeds, 
and rode away,—rode away with tender thoughts 
of the young brother they had left, with solemn 
memories of their own vigils, kept many years 
ago. 

The little form was quiet at last. The shining 
eyes were closed. But still they saw the chapel, 
still they watched the lonely youth. Long, so 
long, he knelt there. Then came Satan and his 
troops. By sights and sounds of horror they 
sought to daunt his spirit. By temptations 
that took on shapes of fairest beauty, they strove 
to lure his thoughts from the altar before him, 
from the vows he had sworn upon it. In vain! 
Angels came in answer to his prayers for aid, 
and lent their strength to his. Baffled, the un- 
clean spirits fled. And, as their last hoarse cry 
of rage and hate died away, lo! dawn reddened 
in the east, and the youth arose, and donned the 
armor he had won the right to wear, and girt 
his sword upon his thigh. 

The little dreamer longed for the moment 
when he should turn, that he might see his face. 
again. But, as, fully armed, he knelt once more 
before the altar, something fell with a loud crash, 
and Bobbie woke,—woke to find himself in his 
little bed, and to see the light of Gilbert’s lamp 
shining through the half-open door. 

“Look out, you'll wake the kid,” he heard 
some one say. 

He knew the voice. 


? 


It was that of Maurice 
Grant, Gilbert’s chum. Bobbie turned dis- 
contentedly. Ohto dream that beautiful dream 
again! Why had he wakened? He closed his 
eyes against the light, but he could not shut out 
Maurice’s voice: “Gilbert,” think it over. 
Don’t say no in a hurry.” 

“There is no need for thought. I cannot go,” 
was Gilbert’s reply. His voice was quiet, but 
Bobbie could detect a note of pain. 


the ‘Germanicus’, 


“You can, you ought to go,” Rieed his 
friend. “Its the chance of your: life. Why, 
when Dr. Sampson said to me to-day, ‘Do you 
think your friend would care to go with us just - 
for the trip?’ I could have danced for joy. He 
needs one more secretary. He could get a 
dozen inst on those terms, but-he took a fancy 
to you.” 

“He’s very good. Thank him for me in ert 
strongest words you know. But I can’t go,” 
repeated Gilbert. 

“You'll never get such a chance of crossing the 
ocean again for nothing the longest day you 
live,” his friend went on. ‘‘Just think, old chap, 
of our going together, going up the Nile, too, 
standing side by side in front of the Sphinx, with 
the Egyptian skies over our heads.” 

“Oh, shut up, Maurice!’”’ cried Gilbert. 
“You know I can’t do without money for six 
months. Don’t talk of it. I’m as glad as I can 
be that you’re going. You must write as often 
as you can, and share it with me that way.” 

“Of course it’s the kid,’ said Maurice. 
“Couldn’t you borrow enough to pay your aunt 
for six months? Couldn’t she rub along for that 
time alone?”’ 

“T couldn’t, and I wouldn’t if I could,” was 
Gilbert’s firm reply. ‘Don’t let’s talk of it any 
more.” | 

“Well, I must be off,’’ said Maurice, regret- 
fully. ‘But I’m not going to consider you’ve 
answered yet. I shall look round in the morn- 
ing. Ican get these maps and the itinerary and 
those papers about the ships, look, that’s ours, 
isn’t she a real clipper? 
Some thought may come to you in the night. 
No, it can’t; for, as I live, it’s nearly one 
o’clock. We’ve talked for three hours. 
night old chap, or, rather, good morning.” 

Bobbie heard the outer door close. ‘Then he 
sat up. By dint of twisting himself round, he 
reached the foot of the bed, from which point 
he could see into Gilbert’s room. 

The young man stood by the table. His 
handsome face was pale, his lips were closed 
firmly. He looked hungrily, longingly, at the 
maps and pictures that Maurice had left behind 
him. Then he read the itinerary, and looked at 
the sketches of the interior of the good ship 
“‘Germanicus.”’ His head fell upon his hands: 
What visions of a wider world, of access to now 
sealed fountains of knowledge, of travel and 
adventure, and of gay and gallant life, of being 
in touch with great events, and of sharing in 
lofty and noble aims, came before his closed 


Good- . 


eyes, who shall say? And only one duty to - 


hold him back from legitimate participation 
in all these delights,—the duty of caring for a 
little crippled brother, for whom no one else 
could care. 

Bobbie watched him with eyes in which the 
light of a slowly growing admiration was shining 
brightly. He had never before begun to realize 
what he owed to Gilbert. | a 

Suddenly his brother rose. With a firm hand 
he made all the maps and papers into a neat 
parcel, Then he walked over to the window 
and looked out. He stood just as the youth 
had stood in Bobbie’s dream before the altar, 
only his altar was the wide sweep of the mid 
night sky, lit by the burning stars. 

He stood long, so long that Bobbie grew 
tired, and wriggled back to his place to sleep. 


Only, just before he was swept again into un--— 


consciousness, he dimly knew that Gilbert was 
bending over ‘him, and he felt his brother’s lips 


upon his forehead. Then, drowned in sleep, id 


he went back to the chapel in the forest. The 
knight was turning round from the alt. 
he was Gilbert! vite 
‘og: 
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Life is thick sown with thorns, and I know of 
no other remedy than to pass quickly through them. 
The longer we dwell on our misfortunes, the 
greater is their power toharmus.  . VOLTAIRE. 


JUNE. 
T am the last month in the long, long school year, 
My place is the hardest; now that is quite clear, 
T can’t help but notice how restless you grow, 
The fairer my days, why, the more they seem 
slow. 


You are longing for freedom, for outdoors, for 
fun, 

You are thinking it’s time your lessons were 
done. 

I will-not hold you, would not if I could, 


‘Now away with you all to the fields and the 


wood! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
“BREAD UPON THE WATERS.’’ 
BY EVELYN M. ROGERS. 
OW be a good, Eile girl, won’t you, 
“N dearie?”’ 
“Yes, mother.” 
“You are sure you know the way home all 
right? You think mother need not,come back 
for you this noon?” asked the fond mother, as 


she bent over and kissed her little daughter ’ 


good-bye. 

“No, I can find it all right myself, I think. 
Good- -bye, ” said the child. 

This was little Helen’s second schcol-day. 
The day before her mother had come back for 
her at noon; but to-day Helen thought she 
could find the way all right herself, for she was 
now five years old, and in her estimation was 
coming to be quite a little personage in the 
world. At the same time, although an only 
child, and allowed to have her almost every 
wish gratified, she was thoughtful for others, 
and really considered her mother in this case. 
- Helen was a bright, pretty child, and caught 
on to a new idea very quickly. The day before 
the teacher had taught the children a game 
played with bean-bags, in which a little counting 
took place. When Helen got home from school 
that afternoon, she played this game with her 
mother, so that, when the teacher proposed the 
same game again the next eons, Helen knew 
exactly what to do. 

Now it happened that a new little boy came 
into school on this second morning for the first 
time. Such a dirty little urchin as he was!» At 
the same time he had a pretty little face, with 
the brightest brown eyes! Had he been cleaned 
up, he ‘would have been avery respectable-look- 
ing child. However, he was not cleaned up, 
but was as dirty as dirty could be, and, oh, so 


bashful! 


- When the others got to playing this game, 
he simply could not seem to do it right: it was 


' more on account of his diffidence than anything 


else. So Helen, who happened to be standing 
next to this little boy in the circle, noticed those 
big eyes filling with tears, and she felt so sorry 
for him, she leaned over and told him just what 
to do and how. The teacher was meantime 
busy with some other little people. Helen, by 


this little act of kindness, did a service for which - 


she was later fully repaid. The little fellow 
was at the time too bashful to even say ‘Thank 
you,” but he did give her a look which meant as 
much. 

After this, things went beautifully in school 
until about quarter of twelve—it was almost 
time for school to close. The school was all 


quiet for a few minutes, busy with their work,— 


in fact, the room was unusually quiet,—when 
bang! came a great clap of thunder. It was so 
sudden and so loud that all in the room were star- 
tled. The teacher looked up and saw a heavy 
black cloud moving across the sky: it was grow- 
ing darker rapidly. In a minute more came a 
sharp, zigzag streak of lightning, followed by 
another tremendous roar of thunder. 

“Children, you may all put up your work at 
once, and try to get home as soon as possible 
before the rain comes,” said the teacher. 

The children needed no second bidding, but 
scrambled into their coats as fast as they could, 
and hurried out of the building. 

Little Helen was frightened almost to pieces. 
She ran down the street as fast as her little lees 
could carry her. When she got to the end of 
this street on which the school was, she stopped 
a minute and looked first up, then down, the 
long street which ran at right angles to this 
street. 

“T am sure it was up this way,” she said to 
herself. At this moment the rain began to come 
down in torrents. She was so excited she turned 
right around in a circle, and then commenced 
to run again for dear life down this long street, 
On and on she ran, the rain coming faster and 
faster every minute, until at last her breath 
was spent. She stopped to catch her breath 
for a moment, and looked around her. 

“‘T don’t remember any such dirty houses as 
these. Where am I? Oh, why didn’t I let 
mother come for me?” she thought to herself, 
“T am soaked through. It feels so wet and 
cold. What shallI do?” With this she started 
on again, running still, but more slowly now, 
each step counting; for her strength was nearly 
gone. At last she stopped again, unable to go 
a step farther, and sank down in the doorway of 
a house just off the sidewalk, completely ex- 
hausted. 

Pretty soon she pulled herself together again, 
and looked all around her, but saw not a single 
familiar sight. Everything seemed so grimy and 
dirty here. She was ina very poor section of the 
city, and realized she had actually lost her way. 

“What shall I do? What shall I do? O 
mother, Helen wants you,’’ she commenced 
crying piteously. She completely broke down, 
and cried as though her heart would break. 

“Little girl,”’ came in a rather bashful voice 
near her. Helen looked up, and there stood— 
who do you think?—no, not her mother, but 
the little boy she had helped in school that 
morning! What a welcome sight even he was! 
For she felt as though she was in a strange 
country, without any friends. ‘‘Have you lost 


-your way home? I ran after you as fast as I 


could; but I guess my legs are shorter than 
yours,” he added with a laugh. He was getting 
over his bashfulness now that he saw some one 
else in trouble. 

“Yes, I want my mother! 
mother!’ sobbed Helen. 

““Where do you live? If you tell me what 
street you live on, perhaps I can show you the 
way. I know lots of streets in this city. I 
haven’t any real good home. My mamma is in 
heaven,” he added. wistfully. ‘‘My father 
drinks sometimes, but I will take you to the 
room we have until the storm is over. Come,” 
he said. There was nothing else for her to do. 
So she took hold of his hand, and he led her 
down a little alley, up two flights of stairs, into 
the dirtiest room imaginable. 

Here the two children waited until the storm 
was over. The little fellow told Helen all about 
his life, his longing for a mother, and many 
other things. Finally she stopped crying, and 
told him she lived on Pearl Street. 


I want my 


“Oh, I know where that is,” said he, brightly 
“We can get there in ten minutes. I know a 
short cut.” _And, sure enough, he did. When 
the storm was over, he took her home to her 
anxiously waiting mother, who was by this time 
nearly beside herself for fear of Helen’s not re- 
turning. 

It was a joyful and tearful meeting between 
the mother and little daughter. But they did 
not forget the little boy in days to come. In 
fact, his whole life was made brighter by them 
for this kindness, which really started from 
Helen’s first kindness. 


PURPOSE AND DEED, | 
Wuar Thou wilt, O Father, give! 
All is gain that I receive: 

Let the lowliest task be mine, 
Grateful, so the work be Thine, 


Let me find the humblest place 
In the shadow of Thy grace; 
Let me find in Thine employ 
Peace that dearer is than joy. 


If there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on; 
If a blinder soul there be, 

Let me guide him nearer Thee. 


Make my mortal dreams come true 
With the work I fain would do; 
Clothe with life the weak intent, 
Let me be the thing I meant! 

J. G. WHITTIER. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
BUFFY. 
BY MARION C. CUTLER. 


&s ‘ YOU have just got to help me out, Buffy; 
it all depends upon you,” said Freed- 
man, as he sat down by the wire net- 

ting and let the little brown hen eat out of his 

hand. 

“Father must have the extra money at the 
end of the week, to pay the insurance; and we 
children are going to help him all we can. Now 
you must lay—lay hard, Buffy.’ And then 
the little fellow went to the neighbor’s yard to 
cut some wood. 

The next morning Freedman heard the merry 
cackle, and knew it meant a fresh egg. ‘‘Didn’t 
forget, did you, Buffy?” he said to his pet, then 
cd the egg to Miss Sloane, returning home 
with three bright pennies. 

Next morning, when he carried another egg, 
she handed him six cents. ‘‘Haven’t you given 
me too much money, Miss Sloane?” the boy 
asked. ‘‘They are only three cents.” 

“Yes, Freedman; but the large egg I had 
yesterday had two yolks, so that is as good as 
two eggs. Put the money in your bank. I am 
glad to see you so honest as well as eager to 
help your father. Good-bye, little man.” 

“Dear Buffy,’ said the boy, stroking his pet, 
“you did try, didn’t you?” 

The next day he went to Miss Sloane and re- 
ceived the same amount again, and so on through 
all the week; for every day the buff-colored hen 
laid double-yolked eggs. 

When Saturday night came, the family 
counted the money, and among the children 
Freedman had the largest amount to contribute. 

““My dear boy, how did you earn so much?’’ 
asked his father. 

“Buffy and me—she laid hard, I perspired 
over the wood-pile,’”’ answered the child. 


Lasor is the law of happiness. 
STEVENS, 
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The great moments of life are but mo- 
ments like others. Your doom is spoken 
in a word or two. <A single look from the 
eyes, a mere pressure of the hand, may 
decide it, or, of the lips, though they can- 
not speak. THACKERAY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WORK. 
BY FRANK WOLCOTT HUTT. 

My work and thy work 

Is that we do the best; 
The incomplete, awry word 

Can never stand a test; 
The half-way work shall never bring 
Its commendation from the King. 


My work and thy work 
Is that that’s near at hand, 
The every-day, near-by work 
We best can understand; 
The pathway’s homely, common needs 
That call for honest words and deeds. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
REMARKABLE ROCKS. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


HE Kicker Rock is a curious mass 
of stone rising almost perpendicu- 
larly from the bottom of the sea, 

where it is thirty fathoms deep, off the 
Galapagos Islands, and in the offing is 
another called the Dalrymple, which looks 
exactly like a ship becalmed, with all sail 
set, There is another rock, near one of 
the Pacific islands, exactly resembling 
a boat with sails set, standing out to sea. 

Cape Martin, or Tikapo, which forms 
the east point of the Bay of Taipi, is rec- 
ognized by mariners first by an immense 
rock in the form of a tower, which sur- 
mounts it. The Te-oho-te-kea rock, six 
hundred yards to the south of the cape, 
is often taken for a boat under sail. 

A piece of crystal rock in the shape of 
a perfectly formed owl was taken from 
a coal mine near Pottsville, Pa., not long 
ago 

At the entrance of the harbor of 
Bastia in Corsica is a rock which bears 
striking resemblance to a lion couchant, 
even to its mane, which is formed by 
a thick growth of bushes and creeping 
plants. 

Near Liskeard in Cornwall is a strange 
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PLAYMATES—H, MERLE. 


natural phenomenon. A pile of rock 32 
feet high, shaped like a top, is balanced on the 
smaller end. It is quite immovable, though ap- 
parently a very slight effort would upset its 
equilibrium. 

The Hagle’s Nest is a celebrated rock 1,200 
feet in height among the Killarney Lakes. It is 
noted for the extraordinary effect of its echoes, 
and the slightest whisper will be repeated a 
thousand times, clear and distinct, from the va- 
rious projecting points of the cliff. Near the 
mouth of the little Cheyenne River, in Dakota, 
is a rock with curious indentations. It is 12 
feet long by 8 wide, and rises above the 
surface of the ground about 18 inches. Its 
edges are angular, its surface flat, and it shows 
little effect of ice action. It appears to be mag- 
nesian limestone, and its whiteness makes it a 
conspicuous object. On the surface are several 
deep and perfect footprints, as though made by 
the left moccasined foot of a woman or boy. It 
is known to the Indians as a religious rock, and 
they worship it. 


Midway between Guilford and Leet’s Island 
stations, half a mile from each, on the New Lon- 
don & New Haven, or ‘‘Shore Line,” Railroad, 
there is a great rock, or boulder, that has the ap- 
pearance of a work of man’s art, It is rectangu- 
lar, sarcophagus looking, 16 feet long, taper- 
ing from 7 feet 10 inches in width at one 
end, to 5 feet 10 inches at the other, and 5 feet. 
in average thickness,—estimated weight sixty 
tons. It is upon the crest of a narrow ledge of 
rock 60 feet high, and, but for a flat stone be- 


neath a portion of it, it would roll down the slope 


to the marsh below. 


THE ORIGINAL BUTTON. 


UTTONS now are so common that it 
seems as if they must have been in use 
even in pre-historic times. The follow- 

ing item from the (Boston) Transcript shows, 
however, that they are of comparatively recent 
origin: 


“The Elizabethan era gave to us the button 
and the buttonhole, two inventions which may 
fairly be regarded as important, since they did 
much to revolutionize dress. The original but- 
ton was wholly a product of needlework, which 
was soon improved by the use of a wooden mould. 
The brass button is said to have been intro- 
duced by a Birmingham merchant in 1689. It 
took two hundred years to improve on the 
method of sewing the cloth upon the covered 
button. Then an ingenious Dane hit upon the 
idea of making the button in two parts and 
clamping them together with the cloth between. 
Buttons are now made of almost everything, 
from sea-weed and cattle hoofs to mother of 
pearl and vegetable ivory. Excelleat buttons 
are made from potatoes, which, treated chemi- 
cally, become as hard as ivory. 


It ts not the defects, but the beauties which should 
form our criterion of judgment in all matters of 
art. CHAPIN. 


’ 


What we seek, we shall find: what we flee from, 
flees from us. EMERSON. 


\ 


NONE OF US LIVETH TO HIMSELF. 
We wonder and adore 
God’s workings to explore, 

And trace one purpose through them all; 
Live to himself can rione, 
Dies to himself not one, 

Together bound are great and small. 


The law of sun and star, 
Of things near and afar, 
Runs thr ugh the changeful life of man 
Lives to himself can none, 
Dies to himself not one, 
Moves on, for good or ill, God’s plan. 


By simplest daily need, 

By smallest trifling deed, 
We touch the lives of all around; 

Words of love will gladden, 

Words of hate will sadden, 
And through long centuries resound. 
James Leaae. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SOPHY’S PROMISE. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBBINS. 
\ Part II, 


; HE promise she had made-seemed to 
Sophy a consecration. She was gentle 
and loving all that evening, and she 

fancied she could already see that it had its 

effect on the other members of the family. 

She went to sleep that night intensely happy, 

and life stretched before her filled with new 

and delightful possibilities. 

She awoke the next morning in the same 
blissful state, and lay thinking dreamily of the 
wonderful regenerative power she was going to 
exert on her family. 

Suddenly a door opened somewhere below, 
and her mother’s voice came to her. ‘“‘Sophy, 
are you never going to get up? This is the 
third time I have called you, and breakfast is 
ready.” 

In a twinkling Sophy’s blissful feelings van- 
ished. ‘‘I didn’t hear you speak to me before 
this time,” she called back resentfully. 

In her hurried dressing a button came off her 
boot and had to be sewed on, and impatience at 
the interruption caused her to break two teeth 
out of her pretty new comb. 

When she finally went downstairs, she found 
that breakfast was over and her father just start- 
ing off to his day’s work. It annoyed him ex- 
ceedingly not to have all the family sit down 
to the table together, and Sophy knew by the 
tone of his voice and by his calling her “‘Sophia’”’ 
that he was much offended with her. 

' Her dish of oatmeal was cold; and she re- 

proached her mother for not having kept it 

warm for her; Jennie was teasing, and she 
scolded her; she scolded the boys, also, for being 
so noisy. In her hurry to start to school she 
forgot something and had to come back for it. 

She thought her mother might have known and 

reminded her, and told her so accusingly. 

At noon she had neglected to do an errand, 
and excused herself crossly. After dinner she 
took up a book and became so interested that 
she did not leave it to help clear away the dinner, 
as she had planned to do, and remembered re- 
morsefully, on the way to school, that her 
mother had looked tired. 

When she came home at night, her good res- 
olutions of the afternoon were put to rout by 
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finding that her room, which she prided herself 
on keeping in immaculate order, had been used 
by Jennie and another little girl as a dolls’ dress- 
making establishment. Sophy fairly stormed 
when she saw the floor and bed littered with 
dolls and scraps of paper and cloth, and she 
could not get over her indignation. 

After supper the elder of the boys tied the 
ends of her sash in a tight knot to the back of 
her chair. She told him angrily that he was a 
little wretch, and she ended the day by shaking 
the younger brother for calling her a cross- 
patch. 

That night, when Sophy went up to bed, she 
was as utterly miserable as her worst enemy 
could have desired. At first she was inclined 
to lay the blame for her failure on others and 
on circumstances, but she was too honest to 
hold this opinion long. She had to own that 
the trouble was in herself. Why had she never 
before seen how dreadfully ill-tempered and 
selfish she was? Her case seemed utterly hope- 
less, and she cried herself to sleep over it. 


The days and weeks and months went by, 
and in two years the big ocean liner brought 
Miss Tyndall home from her foreign travels. 

When Sunday came, she took her place in 
her old class, going early that she might have 
a word with each before the exercises began. 
She greeted her girls warmly as one by one they 
appeared, till all but Sophy Grace had arrived; 
and she glanced from time to time at the door 
with eager interest, for this one difficult pupil 
had been often in her thoughts. 

Her attention being distracted, she forgot 
to watch the door for several minutes, and then 
she suddenly became aware that some one was 
standing before her, and looked up. For an 
instant she was not quite sure, then with a glad 
““Why, Sophy!” she arose quickly, holding out 
her hands. Then the superintendent began 
reading the opening hymn, and she could say 
no more. Often, however, in the hour that 
followed did her glance wander to Sophy. How 
the girl had improved! The old discontented 
frown was gone, her eyes and lips looked as if 


they had grown used to smiling, her face was 
bright and animated. She was really pretty 
and attractive,—there could be but one opinion 
on that point,—and the difference was wholly 
that of expression. 

After the benediction Sophy lingered till 
Miss Tyndall was ready to go, and they walked 
along together. 

“‘T need not ask how the promise was kept— 
or how it worked,’’ Miss Tyndall said. 

Sophy blushed and smiled, then grew serious 
as she answered: ‘‘You don’t know how hard 
it was at first, how many, many times I failed, 
how discouraging it was for weeks and weeks! 
If I hadn’t promised, I should have given up 


in despair. And, oh, how I did wish I hadn’t 
promised !’’ 
Miss Tyndall pressed her hand sympa- 


thetically. 
sults ?” 

“Yes, it did all you thought it would. And 
after awhile I found myself extending the 
promise to those outside my home, and—well, 
I find I can be ‘kindly affectioned’ to nearly 
everybody, and that it was myself who was 
selfish and hateful instead of other people.’ 

“Then you are not sorry you made the prom- 
ise?’ Miss Tyndall asked. 

“Sorry!’’ and Sophy laughed softly. ‘It 
has made the world over for me. No, I’m not 
sorry: I’m glad—glad!” 


The End. 


“But at last you began to see re- 


HE wheels in a clock move, some for- 
ward and some backward, some slowly 
and some rapidly; but they all co-operate 

to accomplish one result, the carrying forward 
of the hands and telling the time of day. So, 
if we are the Lord’s, the good and the ill which 
happen to us, the prosperity and the adversity, 
all work together to accomplish our highest 
good and God’s highest glory, 


THE reward of one duty is the power to ful- 
fil another. Eviot. 
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A CHARMING HOSTESS. 


Dame Nature’s a generous hostess, ; 
Her board is spread with the best, — 
And none she sends away. empty 
Who even one day is her guest. 


Her house you'll find in the country, 
Her minstrels are birds and brooks, 
Earth and sky are her pictures, 
And all over her home are books, 


With sweet enrapturing music 
She welcomes each new-comer; 
We all have an invitation— 
Let’s visit her this summer! 
Emma C. Down. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IN THOSE EARLY DAYS. 
BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND, 


N the early half of the seventeenth century 

] there arose a religious sect, followers of one 

George Fox. Justice Bennet, of Derby, 
contemptuously called them “Quakers,” -be 
cause Fox bade them tremble at the name of 
the Lord, many becoming exceedingly agitated 
when the strivings of the Holy Spirit were felt 
in their hearts. 

Admiral Sir William Penn had a son William, 
who was never a favorite with him, and who 
rendered himself more obnoxious by joining 
the despised sect led by the Quaker preacher 
Fox. 

While at college he refused to attend the 
services of the Church of England or to wear a 
surplice. With some companions who were also 
of his persuasion he attacked several fellow-stu- 
dents and tore their robes from their backs. 
For this unseemly behavior Penn was expelled 
from the university. 

His father’s indignation knew no bounds. 
He would listen to no arguments, and was deaf 
to the mother’s pleadings. William received 
a good beating, and was turned out of doors. 

The provoked parent afterward relented, 
and packed his son off to travel on the conti- 
nent, in hopes that his mind would be diverted 
from the foolish notions he had imbibed. 

In 1666 the admiral sent him to look after 
his estate in the country of Cork. Here he 
conducted the business affairs in a manner that 
proved very satisfactory. 

The Stuarts had been restored to the throne of 
England, and the persecution of the Quakers 
became the order of the day. 

In Cork, Penn became acquainted with 
Thomas Loe, a disciple of Fox, and was thrown 
into prison for attending a Quaker meeting. 
The president of the council of Munster ob- 
tained his release. 

After returning to England there was an- 
other family quarrel, as Penn declared that. his 
conscience would not allow him to take off his 
hat to anybody, not even to the king. The 
enraged father ordered him never to enter his 
house again. 

Several times after this Penn was thrown into 
various prisons for books he-had written. In 
1670 Admiral Penn died. Having, while suffer- 
ing from a fatal disease, become reconciled to 
his son, the family estate, worth £1,500 a year, 
was his inheritance. There were also claims 
on the government to the amount of £16,000 
for services rendered by his father in the Dutch 
war and as comptroller of the navy. 

In the beginning of 1672 Penn married 
Gulielma Maria Springett, a daughter of Sir 
William Springett, and for some time wrote and 
preached the doctrines of his sect. 
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His great desire was to establish a home for 
Quakers, where they might live in peace and 


follow the dictates of their conscience without ~ 


fear of molestation, 

In lieu of the money due from the crown, 
Penn, at his own request, received a large grant 
of land in the new world, now forming the State 
of Pennsylvania, It was his intention to call 
it Sylvania, on account of the forests there; but 
King Charles II. insisted on the prefix “‘Penn.’’ 

In 1682 Penn and a hundred emigrants set 
sail from Deal on the good ship ‘‘ Welcome.” 
While out on the great ocean the smallpox ap- 
peared among the terror-stricken voyagers. 
The scene-was beyond description; but through 
all those frightful days and nights William Penn 
brought hope and courage to the stricken ones 
and Teinegered to their comfort. More than 
thirty died on the way. . 

On the 30th of October, after being exposed 
to many severe storms, the ‘‘ Welcome” rounded 
the capes of Delaware Bay, and three days later 
dropped her anchor in front of the town of 
Newcastle. 

The agent, Sir Edmund Andros, after re- 
ceiving Penn’s letters of authority, surrendered, 
in the name of his royal highness, the key of 
the fort, and delivered to him also ‘one turf 
with a twig upon it, a porringer with river water 


and soil,’”’ as tokens of his ownership of specified 


land. 

Later on Penn sailed up the river to Upland, 
giving it the name of Chester. Here he built 
the Chester mills, that for a long while supplied 
the province with flour. 

Still further up the river he went and founded 
a city on a neck of land between two rivers, 
called ‘‘ Philadelphia,” or ‘Brotherly Love,” in 
evidence of the feeling that bound the members 
of the society of Quakers together. 

In Kensington, at Beach and Hanover Streets, 
running down to the Delaware, is a small park 
containing a monument, stating that on that 
ground Penn signed his treaty with the Indians, 
There was a large elm-tree under which he stood; 
but it died, and for some time weeds and bushes 
ran riot over the historic ground. The city 
fathers have restored it, and it is now a place 
of interest to all Philadelphia people, 

Although Penn had done so much to bring 
peace and comfort to other lives, his latter days 
were rendered miserable by a Quaker agent 
named Ford, to whom he had intrusted his 
affairs. 

Penn died at Ruscombe in Berkshire, July 
30, 1718. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A THOUGHTFUL TREE, 
(Youne ConrTRiBuToRs.) 


Lone ago there were no trees except one of each 
kind in a large, beautiful garden; but a pretty Maple 
one day said, ‘‘I have a plan.’’ She called North 
Wind, and said, ‘‘Dear North Wind, take my little 
seeds away far off and let them grow.’’ And she 
dropped some seeds. 

Far away they went, till North Wind was 80 tired, 
he called his sisters, East, West, and South Winds, to 
help. 

The tree kept dropping seeds till she had chil- 
dren, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, and 
then withered away. 

And the Fir said, ‘‘ The selfish, unhelpful Maple! 
She did nothing but shed her ugly seeds, We ever- 
greens are not so lazy. And to sleep in winter! 
There would be no Christmas-trees if it were not 
for us.” 

“Well,” said the Maple’s babies, ‘‘ we sleep to do 
well in summer. There would be no maple-sugar if 


it were not for us,” 
HELEN GIBBS. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
TIP. 


‘BY M. S. 


HOPE you like cats, for I am one—big and 
fat, and covered with soft gray fur. Way 
on the end of my tail there is a white tip, 

which gives me my name and of which I am 
proud; for I have been told it makes me very 
distinguished looking. I am fifteen years old, 
and not as spry as I used to be. I often think 
of my young days. You should have known 
me then. 


One of the first things I can remember of — 


my kittenhood was tumbling around in a barrel 
with Styx, my black brother. While we were 
in-the midst of a jolly game, we heard a noise 
over our heads, and, looking up, saw a pair of 
big brown eyes looking down at us. There was 
curly hair there, too, and teeth, and down the 
side of the barrel hung an arm that wasn’t long 
enough to reach us, for which we were rather 
sorry, the eyes were so kind. That was the 
first we knew of Sue, but we afterward came to 
think her our very own. Such fun as we had 
with her! She thought us better than any doll, 
and she would put clothes on us and give us 
rides in the doll-carriage. 
times when we must be taken for a walk, or 
rocked to sleep, or fed with good things. In the 


mornings the mother would let us go into Sue’s 


room to see if she were awake, and then we had 
lively games with her queer little toes. : 

Of course Styx and I were great friends. We 
often gave each other presents of mice. I tell 
you, it’s fine to have a brother! One day Styx 
and I frightened éach other dreadfully, but it 
wasn’t our fault. The boys (who were the same 
relation to Sue that Styx was to me) took Styx 
into another room and dressed him in bright 
red, while Sue put things on me. Then Styx 
and I were allowed to meet. Styx looked dread- 
ful, and I could have looked no better. We 
frightened each other, so badly and swelled up 


so big that we almost burst our clothes off. 


Styx went away and died one night, and 
that was my first great trouble. He was 
found afterward. I’ve never been able to love 
another cat as I did him. Two other cats 
came to our house and stayed for a long time, 
it seemed tome. I tried to make them feel at 
home, but it was hard work. Tom had a bad 


temper, and Dick was foolish. I wished for. 


Styx. 

After my brother had been dead a couple of 
years, I almost died of sickness. 
in some barbed wire one day when I was out hunt- 
ing and couldn’t get away. Sue found me by 
and by and carried me home in her arms. A 
soft bed was made in the garret, and there I 
stayed for weeks, trying to get well again. Sue 
brought me my meals and coaxed me and 
petted me, and little by little I grew strong 
and able to move about, 
time before the mice took pains to keep out of 
my way. They came to think me almost a — 
friend of theirs until I grew lively enough 
to teach them different. 


I can’t understand why people ever want is a 


move away from a pleasant home. Can you? 
The years between my sick time in the garret — 
and my thirteenth birthday passed by happily. 


There were mice and milk and hunts and naps 
and petting to make the days pleasant, But — 
The house 
began to look topsy-turvey. Carpets were taken : 
up, and things were packed, and not a cushion — 


all at once a great change came. 


& 


nor a cosey place in which to sleep could I find 
anywhere. But™that wasn’t the worst. S 
all the things were piled into wagdnss er t 


Then there were ~ 


I got tangled — 


But it was a long — : 
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home folk rode away with them, leaving me 
behind. My heart was almost broken, for I 
had never expected to be treated like that. 

In a few hours a new family moved in, and 
such a noise as they made about it! I went 
near to see what they were like, and five boys 
saw me and chased me. I didn’t go near the 
house again, but stayed in the fields and hunted. 
I cried to myself as I thought of Sue and the 
boys and the mother and father. I had sup- 
posed that they loved me. How could they, 
oh, how could they have left me? 

I didn’t try to keep track of those sad days 
and nights, and so I can’t tell you how many 
passed before I heard, “Tippy, Tippy, Tippy,” 
in the voice of one of the home boys. went, 
running and crying. It seemed so good to 
hear that voice! And there he was! And the 
father! They told me how sorry they were 
that I had not kept fat and good looking, and 
been friends with the new family. They said 
the home furniture had been stored away, and 
that now they had come after it and after me. 

I did not understand it all then, and thought 
I was having a sorry time of it when I was put 
into a box and poked among the furniture in 
a great dark car. But I could see the father 
through the holes made in my box, and I be- 
lieved that somehow my troubles would end all 
right. Such a racket as the car made when 
we had started! How it jiggled and bumped 
and bounced! It was worse than the new 
family, only the father was with me now. 

After we had travelled a long, long time, the 


father looked into my box and told me I would 


see Sue soon. And presently the car stopped 
and the moving out began. In the midst of 
the confusion I heard Sue’s voice, and could 
hardly wait for the box to be opened. In a 
jiffy she had me in her arms, and I was purring 
on her neck, all my troubles over. 

She is a young lady now, and all the boys 
but one are living in homes of their own. I 
am old, as I told you before; but, now that I 
am settled in this new house, all my worries 
ended, I feel almost young again and very 
happy. ‘Sue has promised to take care of me 
as long as I live, and I know there will be no 
lack of cushions and of meat and milk. 


~ OUTSIDE AND INSIDE WEATHER. 


In the morning, when our eyes pop open early, 
very early, 
And we creep and peep to watch the sun arise, 
If he’s hiding, and a cloudy sky, a-glowering 
grim and surly, 
Has no streaming golden beaming for our eyes, 
Why, then, lightly as a feather 
Must our spirits dance together, 
And our faces must be sunny all day long; 
For as fresh as Highland heather 
_ We can make the inside weather, 
When the outside seems to be so very wrong. 


But if with the outdoor sunshine all the happy 
__ birds are singing, 
And the trees are budding in the glad, warm 
light, 
And the arbutus is peeping from its leaves’ ten- 
der keeping, 
And the face of day is fresh and sweet and 
_ bright, 
Why, then, why not altogether 
Make our faces match the weather, 
Fresh and sweet and sunny all day long? 
_ For as fragrant as the heather 
Is the charming outside weather, 
And the inside cannot be so very wrong. 


JESSIE MACMILLAN ANDERSON. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE WAY TO HEAVEN. 
BY FRANK E. CHANNON. 


N one of the recesses of London Bridge 
huddled two little waifs. They were street 
Arabs. It was the night before Christ- 

mas,—a bitterly cold night, cold with the search- 
ing ‘‘green” chill peculiar to the British Isles. 
The great river below them wended its sluggish 
course to the sea, and the lights from the bridge 
were reflected in its black waters. A subdued 
roar sounded around them. The city was sink- 
ing to slumber. 
bridge, intent only on reaching the warm glow 
of their own fireside. Now and again the tramp 
of a policeman was heard as he passed on his 
beat. No one saw the two little Arabs crouch- 
ing close to each other in the shadow of the 
parapet. 

“Tt’s awful cold, Bill, ain’t it?”’ said Joe, as 
he huddled yet closer to his companion. 

“Tt is cold,” replied Bill. ‘‘My fingers is 
numb, and I got such a gnawing feeling here.” 
And he passed his hand over his ragged vest. 

Presently Joe spoke again. 

““Are you going home to-night?” 

“Home?” repeated Billy. ‘I ain’t got no 
home. Have you?” 

“Yes, lve got a home; but I’m afraid to go 
there to-night. I ain’t made nothing all day, 
and father will thrash me good, so I shan’t go.” 

“Joe,”’ said Billy, earnestly, ‘‘where’s that 
home as the mission cove talks about?”’ 

“Oh, you means ’eaven. That’s up there.” 
And the lad pointed to the dark sky overhead. 

“T wish I could go there,” said Billy, wist- 
fully. ‘‘How do you get to it, Joe?” 

Joe pondered a minute, and then, leaning over 
the parapet and pointing down to the river, 
said: 

“That’s one way. If you was to get drown, 
you would go to ’eaven if you was good.” 

Billy clambered up on the narrow coping and 
looked down. 

“Should I?” he asked. 

“That’s what the mission gent tells. He says 
that, when you die, if you are good you will go 
straight to ’eaven.” 

Billy leaned far over and gazed down at the 
inky waters. He was thinking that perhaps 
he might catch a gleam of the beautiful heaven 
that lay beyond. In his eagerness he leaned 
over too far. His benumbed hands lost their 
grip. He overbalanced and fell. There was a 
scream and a dull thud, as he hit against the 
buttresses below. Then a splash, and poor 
little Billy was struggling in the water. 

Joe turned about and shouted with all his 
might for help. A tall, well-dressed gentle- 
man who was passing came running up. 

‘““What’s the trouble?” he asked. 

In terror Joe pointed over the coping. 

“He—fell—in!”’ he gasped. 

In a second the gentleman took in the situa- 
tion. He turned and ran swiftly toward the 
steps which led down to the river at the end of 
the bridge. A waterman, attracted by the 
cries, was already there. The two sprang into a 
boat, and a few strokes of the oars brought them 
to the drowning boy. They leaned over and 
lifted him into the boat. He was unconscious, 
and bleeding from a wound on the head where 
he had struck the bridge supports in his fall. 

As soon as they reached the landing stage, 
Billy was hustled off to the hospital, and there 
kindly hands ministered to him. Joe had fol- 
lowed, and from him the gentleman endeavored 
to find out who Billy was and if he had any 
home. 


Passers-by hurried over the ” 


“He said he hadn’t got no home,” said Joe 

“Poor little chap! I dare say it is true,” 
remarked the gentleman to the doctor. 

“Only too true,” replied the doctor. 
meet such cases every day.” 

“‘T shall come round in the morning and see 
how he is,”’ said the gentleman, whose name 
was Mr. Williams. ‘And you, my lad,” turn- 
ing to Joe, “‘come along with me. I will find 
a shelter for you to-night.” 

He placed Joe in the care of some Christian 
people at a respectable lodging-house, and then. 
went home to his own cheerful hearth. 

All that night little Billy lay at the hospital 
unconscious, but in the early morning he awoke. 
He gazed around in wonder at the cheerful 
room, bright with evergreens and flowers. The 
nurses were absent from the room, but he saw 
children like himself occupying the beds. He 
had never been in such a beautiful place before. 
It was bright and cheerful and warm. Then he 
recollected the events of the previous evening. 
At once he understood it. Joe had told him 
the truth. The river had been the way to 
heaven, and he had reached it. He was in 
heaven. He lay in quiet contentment, and 
gazed rapturously about him. 

Just at that moment the kind old doctor 
and one of the nurses in her white uniform 
came into the room. Billy gazed at them in 
awe. 

Soon Mr. Williams came in to see how it 
fared with the boy. He brought Joe with him, 
no longer the ragged, dirty, unkempt street 
urchin, but looking bright and neat in a new 
warm suit. 

That was the happiest Christmas the two 
boys had ever spent. More than once during 
the day Billy was tempted to think he was in 
heaven; and, when his chum left him at night, 
he knew he would not have to sleep out in the 
cold on London Bridge, for Mr. Williams had 
procured’ him a good home and a place to earn 
an honest living. And when, three weeks later, 
Billy was able to leave the hospital, he started 
him on the road of life, too. 

To-day, if you should go to visit the slums of 
Whitechapel, you would probably soon meet 
two earnest Christian men who are working side 
by side, helping to lift those who have fallen by 
the way. They are very successful and very 
happy at their work, and many a poor, despair- 
ing sinner has been brought to happiness and a 
knowledge of our Saviour through the efforts 
of Billy and Joe, who ever remember the words of 
of Jesus: : 

“Tnasmuch as ye do it unto the least of 
these, ye do it unto me.” 


“We 


TEN GOOD THINGS. 


. Have faith in-humanity. 

. Hear before judging. 

. Think before speaking. 

. Stop your ears to gossip. 

Ask pardon when in error. 

Be influenced by high motives. 

. Be generous to an enemy. 

. Sympathize with the oppressed. 

. Before you give way to anger, try to find 
a) reason for not being angry. 

10. Remember always that each good thought 
and action moves the dark world nearer to the 
sun. 

No one will ever be sorry for acting on these 
principles. 


CONAARwWN HY 


HE whole island of New York was bought 
from the Indians for about twenty-five 
dollars 
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BUTTERCUP HILL. 


Tuer west wind is out upon Buttercup Hill 
And piping a glee in the firs, 

But in sunshiny nooks there is oe and 

dream 

Where only a soft murmur stirs. 

The scent of the pineland blows over its slope 
And the echoes of shadowy dells 

Come tinkling across it as if far away 
The fairies were ringing their bells. ° 

Anon comes the sweet of a meadow lark’s 

Oh, summer is waiting on Buttercup Hill! 


trill, 


In the gossiping grasses are warm little nests 
That are cradling a flight and a song, 

While above them the buttercups, goldenly glad, 
Dance merrily all the day long. 

Here and there on the slope like a gypsying crew 
The cloud shadows drift as they please, 

And the day falls asleep to a lullaby lilt 
Sung low by the plundering bees. 

Oh, come let us wander and lag as we will 

For summer is waiting on Buttercup Hill. 


It is fashioned for thoughts that are careless and 
sweet, 

For many a loitering quest, 

For hearts that are seeking the boon of a dream, 
And feet that are willing to rest. 

It is lavish of blossom and lyric and joy 
Wherever our wishes may stray, 

Of whisper and mirth, the delight of a song, 
And the voices of children at play. 

Oh, come, for there’s laughter as clear as a rill 

And summer is waiting on Buttercup Hill. 

L. M. Montgomery. 


MAN who thinks he is guarding himself 
against prejudices by resisting the au- 
thority of others leaves open every 

avenue to singularity, vanity, self-conceit, ob- 
stinacy, and many other vices, all tending to 
warp the judgment and prevent the “natural 
operation of his faculties: We are not, indeed, 
satisfied with our own opinions, whatever we 
may pretend, till they are satisfied and con- 
firmed by suffrage of the rest of mankind. We 
dispute and wrangle forever: we endeavor to 
get men to come to us when we do not go to 
them. Sir JosHua REYNOLDS. 


HERE is no day too poor to bring us an 
opportunity, and we are never so rich 
that we can afford to spurn what the 

day brings. Opportunities for character al- 

ways bloom along the pathway of our duty, and 

make it fragrant even when it is thorny. 
Samuret J. Barrows. 


I woud rather make my name than inherit 
it. THACKERAY. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


Answers 
To questions published May 21, 1905. 


. Psalm exlviii. 

. His disciples (John xiv. 27). 

. Luke x. 38. Mary and Martha. 

. Chapter xxxi. 

. Paul. Hebrew xi. 1. 

. Job xxxviii. 7. 

. Luke. 

. Sermon on the Mount. 

. Yes. Matthew-vii. 12 and Luke vi. 31. 
90. Setting a little child in the midst of them, 

he said, ““Whosoever, therefore, shall humble 

himself as this little child, the same is the great- 

est in the kingdom of heaven.” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Ir is a great loss the country has met in the 
death of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. The editor 
of this paper, an old friend, officiated at her 
funeral, in fulfilment of a promise made to Mrs. 
Livermore. The scene at the crowded church 
was impressive and affecting. Friends and 
neighbors, young and old, all sects, all ranks, 
were there in loyal, loving remembrance. The 
editor wrote these stanzas after Mrs. Liver- 
more passed away, and read them at the church 
service: > 


Praise now, once more, that fearless mind; 
Crown, still again, that sense of right; 
Bring ributes rare for words and deeds 

That guided souls into the light. 


Her voice was moved to tones of power 
That challenged wrong in oe high; 
_ Her ear bent low in sympathy 
To catch the hasnt sob and sigh. 


She loved her home; no place more dear; 
Yet home-love gave her power to see _ 

The world-wide woes in human lives, 
That toil and groan and are not free. 


She loved New England’s rugged hills, 
And all its storied past so grand; 

Yet on broad wing her vision touched 
The worth and honor of each land. 


With tireless zeal, of dauntless days, 
She trod heroic pathways long; 

No task dismayed, no power availed 
To quench. her faith, or hush her song. 


That song, that plea for justice pure, 
That hope of freedom, progress, peace 
It grew and grew to nobler strains 
Until the Father gave release. 


And we who labor still can hear 
The champion’s call, the leader’s cry; 
And we who miss the home-friend may 
Look upward to the open sky. 


Lo, well-beloved by angels fair, 
She enters in, the faithful soul; 

To higher service takes her way 
While years go by and seasons roll. 


She is not dead. We cannot say 
‘Her life is ended. Just begun 

The splendor of that glorious course 
Which marks the setting of the sun. 


Mid isles of God, in sunlit seas, 
Her radiant circuit undeterred, 
The realm of wondrous life beyond 
Is by her fervent spirit stirred. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XXII.- 


I am composed of 27 letters. 
My 1, 18, 15, is used in playing baseball. 
My 8, 25, 11, is a wild animal. 
My 20, 18, 19, is a boy’s nickname. 
My 9, 12, 4, 4, 5, 10, is not big. 
My 27, 16, 14, is a domestic animal. 
_ My 3, 2, 26, is used on roofs. 
My 21, 22, 13, 6, grows on pine-trees, 
My 24, 18, 23, is what most milk is put up in. 
My 17, 7, is not yes. 
My 10, 5, 5, is part of a house. 
My whole is an important event in American history. 
C, Exvxiot Hapiey, 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


In card, but not in canal. 
In home, but not in tennis. 
In love, but not in chess, 
In ship, but not in hope. 
In rose, but not in cab, 


_ three; and the greatest of these is love. 


- in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 


In vase, but not in mail. 
In gone, but not in golf. 
In valley, but not in snow. 
In upset, but not in beer. ; 
My whole is a President of the United States. 
Henry A. JENKS. 


MORE ISLANDS. 


1, WuaAt island is slow about things ? 

2. What island, in former times, received many fa- 
mous heads ? 

3. What group should always have a pleasant breeze ? 

4. What island is justly feared for its jumping and 
kicking ? 

5, What island should yield delicious dishes ? 

6. From what islands should we expect great hos- 
pitality ? Lin Ps Pee 


OMITTED WORD PUZZLE. 


Tue words in this puzzle are pronounced alike, but 

have different meanings, 

1. The seamstress did not —— to notice that her 
— was crooked. 

2, The boy tried to —— a —— with a —— of scissors. 

"3. She is so —— that she will not be at school for 
2. 

4. They had —— money, but it was a very small — 
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5, The hunters tied —— horses —— by the road- 


6, There is —— that the cook should —— the dough, 
7. The chamber —— has not —— her bed. 
8. The —— at the hotel was very ——. 
9. Those —— boys were at the —— in the skirmish. 
10. David —— for a —— to make change. 
Srtas Bowen. 


NAMES OF FLOWERS. 


(Eacu number represents a corresponding letter in 
the alphabet.) 

4, 15, 7, 28, 15, 15, 4. 

7, 15, 12, 4, 5, 14, 18, 15, 4. 

8, 15, 14, 5, 25, 19, 21; 3, 11, 12, 5. 

10, 1, 3, 11 —9, 14 — 20, 8, 5— 16, 21, 12, 16, a 20. 

14, 1, 19, 20, 21, 18, 20, 9, 21, 13. 

4,1, 9, 19, 25. 


Rurx Euicort. 


CONUN DRUM XXXII. 


Wuart do many people borrow and nobody ever 
lends? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 19. 
En1GMA XX.— Now abideth faith, hope, love, these 


ANOTHER FLOWER PvzzLE—1. Snowdrop. 2. 
Primrose. 3. Hawthorne. 4. Bleeding heart. 94. 
Ragged robin. 6. Bachelor’s button. 
~ CONCEALED PRovERB,— A new broom sweeps clean. 

OmirreD Ruymes.— James A, Garfield, James K. 
Polk. Franklin Pierce. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PuzZLE — oe 

1, Sandwich, 4, Newfoundland, ; A 
2, Greenland, 5, Ireland, 
3. New Guinea. 6. Ceylon (Sail on). 


Miss Margaret B. Beatley, Roxbury, Mass,, sent in - 
correct answers to puzzles in Nos, 17 and 18, Every 


_ Other Sunday. 


— 
EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 
F Rey. Epwarp A. Horton, EpIToR. 
(A BI-WEEELY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EvERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 


additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools — 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num-— 
bers constitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 

July and August. ‘ 
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